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SMALLER  WORLD  WHEAT 
FROEUCTION  EXPECTED 

World  wheat  production  prospects  for  195^  are  scmewhat  less  favorable 
than  at  this  time  a  year  ago  when  a  near -record  crop  was  in  prospect. 
Conditions  vary  widely  at  present  with  a  considerably  smaller  crop  esti- 
mated for  North  America,  a  slightly  smaller  outturn  for  Europe,  and  some 
net  increase  estimated  for  Asia  and  Africa.    It  is  too  early  for  any 
reliable  indication  of  prospects  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  where 
seeding  is  just  being  completed. 

The  less  favorable  outlook  in  North  America  is  due  to  reduced  pros- 
pects for  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  August  report  places  the 
United  States  hairvest  at  978  million  bushels  compared  with  l,l69  Billion 
in  1953*    In  Canada  an  acreage  reduction  of  1.2  million  acres  brings  wheat 
acreage  to  the  lowest  point  since  19^+8.    Coupled  with  that  reduction,  yield 
prospects  are  not  so  good  as  the  much  above-average  yields  of  a  year  ago. 
The  crop  has  been  generally  late,  with  some  areas  as  much  as  three  or  four 
weeks  behind  normal,  but  rapid  development  was  reported  in  late  JvHy,  Rust 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  especially  in  parts  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
As  a  consequence  of  late  seeding  in  many  areas,  early  frost  could  cause 
damage  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop.    A  record  crop  is  reported  for 
Mexico,  the  only  other  producer  of  importance  in  the  area. 

Eased  on  incomplete  information,  the  outturn  in  Western  Europe  will 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  1953  level.    Significant  changes  are  noted 
among  the  individual  countries,  but  these  are  largely  compensating. 

(Continued  on  Page  193 ) 
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Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm 
products  by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of 
current  crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in 
production,  prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
other  factors  affecting  world  agriciiltural  trade.    Circulation  is 
free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S.  needing  the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crope  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear 
off  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address  on  the 
enclosing  envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  5922,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  TRADE  UP  2  MILLION  BAGS  IN  1953  l/ 

Total  world  exports  of  green  coffee  reached  3^,3  million  bags  of 
132.276  pounds' each  diiring  calendar  year  1953.    The  1953  total  exceeds 
exports  of  I952  and  1951  by  2  million  and  2,6  million  bags  respectively 
and  is  more  than  23  percent  greater  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average 
of  27.8  million  bags. 

North  American  exports  were  increased  by  275  thousand  bags  to  a  total 
5.0  million  bags  for  1953 .    Four  producers,  Mexico,  Honduras,  El  Salvador 
&nd  Costa  Rica,  increased  their  coffee  exports  which  more  than  offset  de- 
clines for  other  areas  of  North  America. 

The  increased  exports  of  South  America  to  23.3  million  bags  in  1953 
reflect  pifimarily  the  continued  rise  in  production  in  Colombia,  Venezuela 
ahd  some  of  the  minor  producing  areas.    Brazilian  exports  declined  by 
almost  260  thousand  bags  between  1952  and  1953. 

African  exports  in  1953  (5.3  million  bags)  approximated  those  of  the 
previous  calendar  year.    Decreased  shipments  from  most  producing" areas 
of  Africa  were  offset  substantially  by  the  Angolan  increase  of  almost 
400  thousand  bags  over  1952, 

Shipments  from  Asia  and  Oceania  increased  from  lj-76  thousand  bags  in 
1952  to  685  thousand  bags  in  1953-    Indonesian  exports  accoionted  for  this 
gain  in  Asian  shipments. 

The  world  coffee  trade  picture  presented  for  calendar  I953  is  some- 
what misleading  in  the  light  of  current  market  developments.    While  a 
large  increase  is  shown  for  world  exports  during  the  year,  the  biilk  of 
increased  shipments  occurred  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.    It  is 
believed  that  the  increases,  particularly  increased  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  represent  purchases  in  excess  of  normal  requirements. 
Reports  from  Europe  2/indicate  that,  with  the  important  exception  of  West 
Germany,  most  importing  countries  expect  Imports  to  decline  during  195^. 
Although  West  Germany  has  not  indicated  any  lessening  of  consumption 
requirements  for  the  current  year  trade  reports  state  that  West  Germany 
will  reduce  by  as  much  as  50  percent  its  imports  from  Brazil  this  year  as 
a  result  of  higher  prices.    However,  it  is  uncertain  whether  West  Germany 
will  reduce  its  total  coffee  imports. 


1/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agricultural  Circular  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

2/  U,  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports  received  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  connection  with  its  Economic  Report  of  the  Investigation 
of  Coffee  Prices.  July  30,  I95U.   ~  ^-  — 
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Continent  and 
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CCFFEE:    Exports  fran  principal  producing  countries, 
averages "1935.39,  191^5-49,  annual  1950-53 
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1/  Preliminary.  2/  Bags  of  132*2^6  pounds  each.  3/  Revised,  hj  12  months  ending 
June  of  year  shown.  ^  Includes  Cuba,  British  West  Indies,  Guadeloupe  and  Puerto 
Rico.  6/  Includes  Peru  and  Surinam.  7/  Ethiopian  year  ending  September  10  of  year 
shown.  8/  3  year  average.  9/  Includes  Cape  Verde,  French  Togoland,  Liberia,  Sao 
Thome  and  Principe,  Sierra  Leone  and  Gold  Coast,  lo/  12  months  ending  April  1  of 
year  shown.  11/  Approximated  from  unofficial  Information.  I2/  Includes  Timor, 
Hawaii,  New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides. 
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32,258 


Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  publications  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports  and  other  information. 
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United  States  ooff ee  imports  vere  heavy  during  late  1953  and  early 
195^.    Calendar  year  1953  imports  for  consumption  totaled  21,0  million 
bags  or  761  thousand  tags  more  than  1952  imports.    Consumer  resistance 
to  hich  prices  vas  encountered  after  December  and  has  reportedly  reached 
its  peak  this  summer.    Compared  with  monthly  imports  of  the  previous  jear 
United  States  imports  declined  after  February  195^  and  roastings  for  the 
first  7  months  of  the  year  are  reported  by  the  trade  to  be  11  percent 
under  the  comparable  period  for  1952. 

If  consumption  in  the  United  States  averages  no  higher  for  1953 
and  195^  than  the  20.3  million  bags  of  1951  and  1952;  and  if  stocks 
return  to  the  level  of  the  past  5  years  (3.6  million  bags),  tiien  United 
States  imports  during  195^  must  necessarily  drop  to  less  than  19.6 
million  bags. 

It  is  noted  that,  during  1953,  the  United  States  increased  its 
imports  from  the  majority  of  coffee -producing  countries,  while  de- 
creasing its  purchases  from  Brazil  by  more  than  1.1  million  bags.  The 
decline  in  imports  from  Brazil  were  offset  by  an  equal  quantity  added 
to  purchases  from  Colombia. 

lOTERNATIOML  TRADE  IN  SUGAR  INCREASED  2.2  MILLION  TONS  IN  1953 

Total  world  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  l/  Increased  to  lU,9  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  during  the  calendar  year  1953,  compared  with  12.7 
million  tons  in  1952.    The  19I15-I19  annual  average  was  9.^  million  tons  and 
the  prewar  1935~39  annual  average  was  11,5  million  tons. 

Exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  from  North  and  Central  America  l/  in- 
creased from  7.1  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1952  to  almost  7.8 
million  tons  in  1953.    At  the  same  time,  imports  declined  from  ^.5  to  l+.if 
million  tons.    Thus,  net  exports  from  North  and  Central  America  increased 
by  almost  750  thousand  tons  from  1952  to  1953.    The  primary  factor  in 
such  an  increase  was  the  special  sale  of  1.2  million  short  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  more  than  900  thousand  tons  was 
shipped  during  1953.    Additional  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
British  West  Indies  added  to  the  1953  increase,  which  more  than  offset 
declining  exports  to  non-British  areas  from  North  and  Central  America. 

Western  Europe  increased  its  imports  during  1953  to  5.8  million  tons, 
or  1.2  million  tons  more  than  the  U.6  million  tons  of  1952.    The  United 
Kingdom  accounted  for  most  of  this  increase.    Net  imports  of  Western 
Europe  rose  by  9^0  thousand  tons  during  the  year  1953. 

The  Increase  of  Asian  imports  from  1,9  million  tons  In  1952  to  2.5 
million  tons  in  1953  was  offset  by  the  increased  exports  from  I.5  million 
tons  in  1952  to  more  than  2.1  million  tons  in  1953.    Thus,  net  Asian  imports 
remained  about  the  same  for  the  two  years. 


1/  Excluding  the  movement  of  sugar  between  the  United  States  and  Territories. 
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Taiwan  accounted  for  the  largest  increase  of  exports  and  Indonesia 
entered  the  market  as  a  major  shipper  during  the  year.    On  the  import  side, 
Japan  increased  its  purchases  by  about  3OO  thousand  tons  and  India  re-entered 
the  market  as  an  in^ortant  buyer  as  Indian  production  of  refined  sugar  de- 
clined and  consumption  increased. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  widened  in  South  America  during  1953 
as  BrELzil  and  Peru  increased  production  and  surpluses  of  centrifugal  sugar. 
Exports  from  British  Guiana  declined  as  a  result  of  political  troubles, 
which  interfered  with  shipments  as  well  as  production.    All  major  importing 
areas  of  South  America  increased  their  purchases  of  sugar  in  1953  in  line 
with  rising  domestic  requirements. 

Africa  continued  as  a  net  importer  on  a  more  limited  scale  during 
calendar  year  1953 •    Exports  continued  to  increase  as  imports  declined.  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  re««^ntered  the  market  last  year  as  a  major  exporter 
of  sugar  following  a  significant  rise  in  sugar  production. 

Exports  of  Australia  in  1953  were  3  times  the  shipments  of  1952  as 
production  rose  to  record  levels.    The  increase  in  shipments  to  New  Zealand 
and  the  Pacific  Islands  were  relatively  negligible  and  net  exports  fran 
Oceania  increased  by  about  5^0  thousand  tons. 

Shipments  from  United  States  territories  to  the  mainland  increased 
from  almost  2.0  million  tons  in  1952  to  about  2.2  million  tons  in  1953* 
Shipments  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  mainland  increased  by  more  than 
11  percent.    Shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  to  continental  United  States 
increased  by  almost  ih  percent,  and  the  small  shipments  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  were  almost  doubled  during  1953= 

United  States  imports  from  foreign  sources  during  calendar  1953 
totaled  3,8  million  short  tons,  compared  with  3»9  million  tons  in  1952. 
Shipments  from  Cuba  declined  by  1U5  thousand  tons,  while  most  of  the  minor 
exporters  increased  their  shipments  to  the  United  States.    It  is  noted 
that,  while  imports  into  the  United  States  declined  slightly  diiring  1953> 
the  dollar  value  of  imports  continued  to  rise.    United  States  imports 
valuewise  increased  by  almost  $10  million  during  1953 • 


LARGER  FIG  CROPS  FORECAST 
IN  TURKEY  AM)  GREECE 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  195^  dried  fig  crops  of  approximately 
3^,000  short  tons  each  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  compared  with  1953  crops  of 
32,000  and  31,900  tons,  respectively « 


NEW  ZEALAND  TO  REMOVE  IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  DRIED  PRUNES 

The  New  Zealand  Gcverranent  has  decided  to  abolish  the  licensing  of 
imports  of  dried  prunes  from  any  source,  effective  Febnaary  1955* 
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This  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  some  years  United  States  dried 
prunes  can  "be  imported  freely  into  Nev  Zealand,    In  recent  years  the 
Auatralian  product  has  dominated  the  market  due  to  the  operation  of  import 
restrictions.    Before  the  war  the  market  vas  supplied  almost  exclusively 
from  California.    Average  annual  imports  of  dried  prunes  into  New  Zealand 
since  1950  have  been  ahout  625  tons. 

American  dried  prunes  coming  to  New  Zealand  will  have  to  compete 
with  the  Auatralian  product.    At  the  present  time  Australian  prunes  are 
landing  in  New  Zealand,  at  ahout  the  equivalent  of  30  cents  per  pound,  duty 
paid,  for  the  30/U0  grade.    New  Zealand  customs  duty  on  prunes  is  3  percent 
ad  valorem  from  all  sources. 


VALUE  OF  ISRAEL'S  RICE 
IMPORTS  IN  195^-55 

Rice  which  may  be  imported  into  Israel  in  195^-55  is  valued  at 
$1+70,000  as  included  in  that  country's  foreign  exchange  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  (April  195U -March  1955).    I^Q  approved  budget  for  the 
9-month  period,  July-1953  to  March  195^,  included  $iiOO,000  for  rice. 
Changes  between  the  new  budget  and  the  previous  period  are  difficult  to 
analyze  because  the  9 -month  1953-5^  figures  are  not  directly  comparable 
with  the  12 -month  195^-55  figures.    Furthermore,  the  1953-5^  figures 
include  import  license  validations  that  have  been  debited  to  the  195^-55 
budget,  which  results  in  a  double  counting  of  exports  to  a  certain  extent. 


THAILAND'S  RICE  EXPORTS 
SLACKEN 

Rice  exports  from  Thailand  during  the  second  quarter  of  195^  totaled 
233,306  metric  tons  (l  metric  ton=2,20U.6  pounds),  reflecting  a  further 
downward  trend  as  compared  with  2148,178  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.    Total  exports  of  rice  during  the  first  6  months  of  195^  were  down 
33  percent  from  the  719,78!*  tons  in  the  like  period  of  1953-    Monthly  ex- 
ports in  the  first  half  of  195U  are  as  follows  in  metric  tons:  January, 
65,370;  February,  6^,096;  March,  118,712;  April,  9^,'^23;  May,  60,932,  and 
June,  77,951. 


i  Comparative  quarterly  exports  of  rice  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
from  1951  through  195^  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Period 

1951  ; 

1952  : 

1953  ! 

19514 

First  half . . , 

Metric  : 
tons  ; 

Metric  : 
tons 

Metric  : 
tons 

Metric 
tons 

l479,5^i9  : 
:  312,661 

U02,106  ; 
327,2314 

317,380 

I402,l40l4 

2148,178 
:  233,306 

:  792.210 

:  729,3^*0 

:  719.78^ 

:  1481,14814 

Sources:  Siam  Rice  Agency  through  1953;  East  Asiatic  Company,  Bangkok, 
for  195^. 
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Japan  remains  Thailand's  most  important  rice  customer,  with  purchases  on  the 
Increase.    Indonesia  reduced  sharply  purchases  of  Thai  rice  in  the  second  quarter. 
Bangkok  exporters  state  that  Indonesia  has  been  purchasing  rice  from  Indochina  and 
Burma,  and  prohably  will  not  buy  more  rice  from  Thailand  in         .    Slightly  in- 
creased quantities  of  Thai  rice  are  being  sold  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 

THAILAND:    Rico  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 
I  January-June  195^,  -with  comparisons 


Country  of 
Destination 


1951 


U.K.  &  Br.  Territ. 

Malaya  

Singapore  

Hong  Eong  

British  Borneo  

^nited  Kingdom. .  . . 
pther 'Br.  Territ. . 

;  Total  

^apan;  

Korea.  

Indonesia  

Netherlands  

Ceylon  

Philippines  

India  

New  Guinea  

Near  East  

Africa  

Okinawa  

Europe  

Other  countries. . . 
Total  


Metric 
tons 

363,200 
30,500 
106,600 
30,900 
500 
0 


531,700 


35V790 
36,288 

186,250 
60,390 
0 

110,220 
230,100 

5,^75 
8,130 
10,li»0 
0 

19,120 
2,957 


1952 


Metric 
tons 

383,500 

175,600 
20,100 
3,200 
0 


562,^00 


297,900 

kg, 600 

191,800 
28,500 
16,300 
30,100 
177,300 
5,100 
15,000 
16,000 
9,iiOO 
8,300 
300 


1,555,560:1,^426,000:1,336,219 


1953 


Metric 
tons 

306, 840 
Gk ,558 

21+1,315 
20,220 

2,680 

0 


635 ,613 


477,301 
99,815 
29,164 
28,469 
0 
0 

4,227 
4,005 
7,352 
24 ,810 
500 
6,046 
18,917 


1954 


Jan .  -Mar .  'Apr .  -  June '  Jan .  -June 


Metric 
tons 

18, 149 

42,457 
20,920 
0 

1/ 

11,073 


92,599 


91,600 

0 

40,200 
2/ 

0 

500 

0 
0 

)  7,700 
) 

500 
13,469 
1.610 


248,178 


Metric 
tons 

21,924 1 

31,789 
13,696 
0 

1/ 
13;  220 


"BoT^ 


11^,567 

0 

7,632 

2/ 
0 
0 
0 
0 

)  14,243 


) 


850 

14,995 
390 


233,306 


Metric 
tons 

40,073 
74,246 
34,616 

0 

1/ 

24 ,293 


173,226 
206,167 

0 

47,832 

0 

500 
0 
0 

21,943 
1,350 

28,464 
2,000 

48i  W 


y  If  any,  included  in  "Other  British  Territories!"    2/  If  any,  included  in  "Europev 


Compiled  from  Embassy  reports. 

;        Conmerclal  prices  of  rice  have  declined  in  accordance  with  the  reduction  in 
official  prices  for  export  rice  as  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  19, 
1954.    Commercial  quotations  f.o.b.  Bangkok  on  July  4  were  approximately  as  follows; 


White  Rice,  lOOfo  

Whole  rice,  5'5^  brokens 
Whole  rice. 
Whole  rice. 
Whole  rice. 
Whole  rice. 
Broken  rice,  A  grades 
Broken  rice,  C  grades 


10^  brokens. 
15fo  brokens. 
20^  brokens. 
25/0  brokens, 


Dollars  per 

metric  ton 
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166 

160 

157 

151 

80 

64 


Dollars  per 
100  pounds 

 9. 30 

7.80 

?.53 
7.26 
7.12 
6.85 
3.63 
2.90 
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Premluda  of  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  metric  ton  (23-68  cants  per  100 
pounds)  are  levied  on  White  Rice  of  all  gr^ideB,,  payat)le  to  the  Ministry  of 
Economics.    Prezniuma  s,re  not  charged  on  brbken  rico  for  eiport. 

Trade  sources  eetlciato  that  average  monthly  exports  for  the  last 
half  of  I95I4  \jiii  pr-oba"bly  not  exceed  J^0,000  metric  tons.    Thus,  maximum 
total  exports  for  calendar  year  1954  are  estimated  at  1,200,000  metric  tona 

The  demand  for  high-grado  rice,  vith  a  small  percentage  of  hrokens, 
continues  strong  on  toth  doneBtic  and  expert  markets.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  deoiaixd  for  broken  rice,  vhich  continues  to  accumulate  as 
a  by-product  of  mills  engaged  in  producing  100  percent  White  Eice  and  other 
high  grades  vhich  are  readily  salable  at  relatively  high  prices.    The  result 
is  that  many  mills  are  encumbered  with  large  stocks  of  broken  rice  which  aie 
deterioratirg.  • 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Bangkok  Tribune  of  July  27  Indicates 
that  Thai  rice  officials  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  price  and  export 
controls  on  low-grade  and  Lroken  rice  must  be  still  further  relaxed  if  Bang- 
kok godovns  are  to  be  cleaned  before  new -crop  deliveries  begin: 

"The  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  yesterday  invited  rice  merchants 
with  stocks  of  uii salable  low-grade  rice  on  their  hands  to  report  to  the  au- 
thorities as  soon  as  possible  to  obtain  reliefs 

"Behind  the  announcement  was  an  appeal  by  a  group  of  rice  traders  to 
the  government  complaining  that  they  were  overloaded  with  rice  of  quality 
inferior  to  that  wanted  by  the  Rice  Bareau.    They  warned  that  if  something 
wag  not  done  to  help  them,  thoy  would  suffer  substantial  losses. 

"in  response  to  the  petition,  the  Ministry  asked  merchants  who  are  In 
the  same  position  to  get  in  .touch  with  the  authorities  within  7  days  so 
that  assistance  cen  be  arranged. 

"The  merchants,  in  particular,  wanted  help  in  finding  expert  markets 
for  their  inferior  grades." 

JAPAN  FIXES  CSRAJN 
SUPPORT  IRICES 

The  Japanese  Government  recently  announced  the  level  at  which  wheat 
arid  barley  prices  to  producers  will  be  supported  in  the  195^-55  marketing 
season,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Tokyo.    The  new  program  estab- 
lishes support  prices  on  a  virtually  straight  application  of  the  parity 
index.    The  program  calls  for  an  l::xxease  of  about  5  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious rate  for  wheat,  but  decreases  in  prices  of  both  common  and  naked  barlqjr 
of  about  1  percent.    This  brings  wheat  back  into  a  normal  price  relationship 
with  barley,  after  the  Government -s  1953  policy,  which  favored  barley. 
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The  nev  price  of  Tiheat^^  ai -the  equivalent  of  $2  .61  per  tushel,  is 
veil  al)oye  the  going  vorld  mpket  price;  aa  is  coDiRon  Parley,  at  the  equi- 
valent of  $1.86  per  bushel.    The  support  price  of  naked  harley,  vhich  has 
a  25  percent  heavier  huahel  veight  than  oomon  hei'ley,  is  fixed  at  $2.^5 
per  huBhel. 

Eeports  indicate  that  more  then  uoual  interest  has  heen  attached  to 
the  grain  price  issue  this  year,  hecauso  of  the  potential  impact  of  food 
prices  on  the  Government's  deflation  policy.    The  Ministry  of  Finance  op- 
posed any  increase  in  prices,  vhile  the  Ministry  of  Agricul->Gure  and 
Forestry  insisted  on  higher  crices  to  spur  its  program  for  increased  food 
production.    Aftar  negotiations  leading  to  agreement  betveen  the  tvo 
Ministries,  their  plan  vas  approved  hy  bhe  Liberal  Party ^ s  policy  committee 
and  then  submitted  to  a  standing  price  advisory  council.    The  majority  of 
that  coimcil,  composed  of  Diet  members,  fexmers,  consumer  representatives 
and  others,  refused  to  approve  the  Government's  plan  and  recommended  a  hig- 
her price  level.    At  latest  report,  hovever,  the  Government  s  plan  vas 
becoming  effective. 

Application  of  the  parity  index,  as  mentioned  above,  is  expected  to 
result  in  a  slightly  higher  net  than  the  1953  total  for  the  three  grains, 
vheat,  barley,  and  naked  barley.    The  agricultural  pai'ity  ^de^  Japan 
ia  a  weighted  average  of  169  commodities  on  a  1950-52  base     Under  the  cur- 
rent  -orogram  farmers  continue  free  to  sell  their  grains  either  commercially 
or  to^he  Government,  but  the  support  price  largely  determines  the  commer- 
cial  market  level. 

■      The  Government  vill  increase  its  sale  price  for  vheat  by  3.3  percent, 
levering  its  margin  of  profit,  since  the  increase  to  grovers  is  about  5 
percent     The  saL  price  for  barley  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  same  amount  es 
the  reduction  to  producers. 

IM)IA'S  SPRING  GRAIN 
CROPS  LARGER 

The  195li  vheat  harvest  in  India  vas  the  largest  of  recent  years,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  official  estimates.    The  Ministry  of  Food  and 
iSt-e'places  the  current  crop  at  about  ^70  Allien  bu 3.0 Is,  compa^^^ 
vith  about  250  million  for  the  comparable  estimate  of  1953.  ^^^^^^f 
from  last  year's  production  is  attributed  to  lai'ger  acreage  and  slightly 
better  yields  than  in  1953- 

The  increased  production  this  year  vas  ahared  by  most  of  the  mjor 
vheat  g?o."^?ng  States,  especiaDly  Rajasthan,  Bombay,  Uttar  Pradesh  Punjab 
Ind  MaSya  Pradesh.    Total  acreage  is  estimated  by  the  Ministry  at  25  mi^ 
Son  acris,  compared  vith  24  million  in  1953.    The  larger  acreage  vas  made 
■     possible  by  timely  rainfall  and  favorable  weather  conditions  at  seeding  ^ 
Smef  The  Punjab  and  Madhya  Pradesh  did  not  share  in  the  increased  acre^e, 
and  Production  gains  in  those  Provinces  vere  due  solely  to  xarger  yields. 
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Barley  production  for  the  current  seaaon  is  eatiraated  to  "be  aTsout^lSO 
million  tusliels,  alDOut  '4  pej.'cent  alDOve  tho  comparablo  estimate  for  1953. 
The  slicht  increase  ia  attri'^utad  to  acreage  increases,  ^nth  average  yields 
indicated  to  be  slightly  below  those  of  1953 •    Barley  and  vheat  are  the  on- 
ly spring  harvested  or  "rabi"  grain  crops. 

Ot^ier  grain  crops,  knovjn  as  "kharif"  or  v inter  crops,  are  planted  after 
the  arrival  of  the  southwest  mcnsoon  rains  during  June  and  July  and  harvestBd 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.    About  60  percent  ^\f  the  crop  land  ie 
non- irrigated,  so  these  rains  play  an  important  role  in  deterii:ining  acreages 
planted.    Kliarif  crops,  including  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  millets  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  India's  food  supply.    While  it  Is  too  early  for  any 
reagonable  forecast  of  acreage  or    production  of  these  important  crops,  rain- 
fall data  show  that  over  a  large  part  of  India,  the  moisture  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  was  less  favorable  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NOETHiP.N  HEMISFHEPS  l/ 

Total  production  of  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  second  half  of  195^  is 

estimated  at  5.60  billion  pounds  as  compared  to  ^j\6  billion  for  these  same 

countries  in  1953.    The  major  portion  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
Western  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

The  largest  .ncrdases  were  for  U,  S. ,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Chi5sa,  with 
fairly  substantial  increases  also  for  Canada,  Alpena,  Iraq,  German.y,  France, 
Syria",  and  Spain.    Much  of  the  expanded  production  in  Korea  is  due  to  bettor 
weather  as  drought  conditions  reduced  the  1953  output  far  below  average. 
Substantially  larger  acreages  were  planted  in  Greece,  Canada,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Algeria,  but  these  increases  were  offset  largely  by  a  decline  in  the 
estimated  U.  S.  output. 

Production  by  Kind 

Flue -cured  tobacco  output  in  these  specified  countries  is  estimated  at 
2010  million  pounds  in  195^  as  compared  xo  1,886  million  in  1953.    Most  of 
the  increase  is  in  U .  S. ,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  and  Canada. 

The  estimated  production  of  Burley  tobacco  for  195^  is  605  million 
pounds,  which  is  below  1953  by  21  million  pounds  or  3.5  percent.  Practical- 
ly aia  of  the  decline  is  due  to  the  lower  astima-ced  output  in  the  United 
States  and  Spain..    Production  in  Italy  is  expected  to  be  about  one-.fourth 
larger  than  in  1953 • 


1/  Includes  production  in  the  specified  countries  indicated  in  which  tcb't 
ceo  is  harvested  in  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year.    A  more  extensive 
statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington 
25,  D.  C'. 
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Other  light  air-cured  tobacco,  including  Maryland,  is  estimated  at 
126.5  million  pounds,  only  slightly  below  that  of  1953 *  "but  well  above  the 
I9U7-51  average.    The  decline  for  195^  as  compared  to  1953  is  due  to  lower 
estimates  for  Maryland  leaf  produced  in  the  U,  S, 

The  output  of  light  sun-cured  leaf  in  195U  is  estimated  at  582  million 
pounds,  which  is  37  million  pounds  or  6,7  percent  above  1953*    Most  of  the 
expansion  is  accounted  for  by  Korea  and  Algeria. 

Dark  sun-cured  tobacco  production  continued  to  decline  with  an  estimate 
of  109o3  million  pounds  for  195^^  as  compared  to  113.^4-  million  in  1953 •  The 
only  increase  was  in  Virginia  sun-cured  leaf  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Dark  air-cured  production  for  195^  is  estimated  at  1331  million  pounds, 
about  3  percent  above  the  1953  level,  but  Uc5  percent  below  the  19^7-51 
average.    Practically  all  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by  Japan,  Spain, 
the  United  States j,  Germany,  and  Algeria » 

LEAF  TOBACCO:    Estimated  Production  by  Kind  Harvested  in  the  Second  Half 
of  Calendar  Year  I95U  with  Comparison  —  Farm  Sales  Weight  l/ 


:  Average 

1953  2/ 

!     195h  2/ 

Kinds 

:  1935-39  :  19^7-51 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  poijuads 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

Flue«^ur€d 

:  l,176,78i^ 

:  l,7l^5,19i^ 

!  1,885,502 

:  2,010,1^3i+ 

Burley 

'  337,8^3 

:  599>02l+ 

:  626,^51 

:  60i+,977 

Other  Light 
Air-Cured 

!  99,75^^ 

:  117,075 

129,917 

:  126,5^^8 

Light  Sun-Cured  J 

!  550,283- 

:  606,590. 

5^5,336' 

582,013 

Dark  Air-Cured  : 

:  1,361,316: 

1,396,573  J 

1,280,611: 

1,330,625 

Dark  Sun-Cured  J 

^  108,957' 

1  11+1,092: 

113,^13: 

109,326 

Fire-Cured  J 

lU3,9it8: 

!  122,082: 

79,358: 

8U,025 

Oriental  ! 

6J+3,321' 

708,036: 

780,025; 

755,^05 

Total  : 

a 

^  if,U30,263: 

5/  5,i^56,U88i 

5,603,353 

1/  Fftrm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  dry  weight  normally  reported  in 
manufacturing  and  export  statistics »    2/  Preliminary.    ^  Includes  8,057 
thousand  pounds  —  no  types  shown.    U/lncludes  11,728  thousand  pounds  — 
no  types  shown.    ^  Includes  15,  875  thousand  pounds  —  nO-  types  shown. 
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Dark  fire-cured  leaf  for  barv&St  in  these  specified  countries  is  . 
estimated  at  8I4.3  mi.Uion  pouiids  or  6  pe^l'Oent  ahove  1953,  ^^'-^  ^^11  below  - 
the  average  annual  output  of  122  ndlllQo  poucd&  produced  in  the  19^+7-51 
period.:  -  7,;-;-  V  I     .  ■ 

The  estimated  output  of  755  million  pounds  of  Oriental  tobacco  in  these 
specified  countries  for  I95I+  is  3.2  percent  below  the  1953  level.  The 
planted  acreages  reflect  a  continuation  of  the  expansion  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  began  after  World  War  II.    The  present  forecast  indicates  a 
decrease  in  production  due  to  unf'avorable  weather  of  30  percent  in  the 
Aegean  area  of  Turkey,  but  timely  rains  could  substantially  change  the 
outlook.    Increases  are  indicated  for  Greece,  Syria,  and  Iraq..    The  esti- 
mated out-turns  indicate  declines  for  Turkey,  Iran,  Italy,  and  Rumania. 

CANADIAN  HOG  NUMBERS 
UP  FROM  YEAR  AGO 

The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  Canada  June  1,  195^ j  totaled 
5,1^1^000  head  which  was  I6  percent  above  the  .H^UU7,000  on  June  1,  1953  as. 
estimated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics";'  Ottawa." .  Hog  numbers  were 
up  13  percent  in  Eastern  Canada  and  19  percent  in  the ,.We.*stern  Provinces. 
The  increase  in  hog  numbers  was  much  less  than  had  been  expected  and  will 
result  in  a  lower  pork  production  this  fall-dnd  w i rut ef^  than  had  previously 
been  expected.    Exports  of  pork  to  the  United  States  were  particularly 
large  during  I953  but  have  declined  appreciably' this  year. 

Canada:    I95U  fall  pig  crop  forecaet  with  comparisons 


Year 


Spring  '(  December "MayT" 


Sows  Farrowed*  Pig  Crop 


Fall  ( June -November ) 


Sows  Farrowed'  Pig  Crop 


Annual  Pi^ 
crop 


Thousands 


Av.  1936 -UO  ' 

56U 

3,690  : 

3,537  • 
5,3^6  : 

:  7,227 

Av.  19^+1-1+5 

;              800  • 

5,^0U 

689 

.  10,750 

Av.  19U6-50 

:  565 

:  ^,117 

U99 

,  i*,020  ' 

8,137 

1951 

:  521 

i+,082 

529 

J+,193 
3,919 

8,275 
:  8,681 
:  7,328 

1952 

:  639 

^,762 

50U 

1953 

3,628 

1+61 

3,700 

195^  : 

577  : 

1/ 

.  585  : 

>  1/    »+,699  . 

:  1/  8,9lU 

1/  Based  on  breeding  intentions  as  of  June  1  and  assuming  the  average  number 
of  pigs  saved  per  litter  during  the  fall  season  is  equal  to  a  year  earlier^ 

The  195^  spring  pig  crop  of  U, 215, 000  was  I6  percent  greater  than  the 
1953  crop.    The  number  of  sows  farrowed  in  the  spring  of  195^i  e6tlI^ated  at 
577,000  was  9  percent  below  the  forecast  made  6  mpnths  ago  op  the  basis  of  ' 
intentions  reported  by  Canadian  farmers  on  December  1,    The  departure  from 
reported  intentions  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  uncertainty  in  breeding  a  large 
proportion  of  gilts  or  to  a  definite  cutback  in  fear  of  falling  pfices  with 
heavy  marketings  this  fall. 
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FRAKCE  A  NET  EXPORTER 
OF  MEAT 

Increased    livestock  numbers,  lower  ddnestic  prices,  and  the  vigorous 
operations  of  the  Meat  Market  Rehabilitation  Fund  have  resulted  in  increased 
meat  exports  to  the  extent  that  in  the  first  6  wfonths  of  195^  France  has 
been  a  net  exporter  of  meats. 

France:    Imports  and  Exports  of  Meat, 
January-June  195^ 


•  «  • 

1y£)e            ]         Exports           \         Imports  *  Net  Exports 

«   •   » 

Thousand  pounds 

Beef  85,807          :           5,5l6  :  80,291 

Pork  29,533          :          11,310  :  l8,223 

Mutton......  :               306          :           9,385  :  -  9,079 

Horse  Meat,   2>006  ;  1,3^5  :  663 

Total...,  :        117,65^          :          27,556  :  90,098 


The  Societe  Interprofessionnelle  In  Betail  et  des  Viandes,  which 
handles  major  operations  for  the  Meat  Fund,  purchased  and  froze  about 
37,^78,000  pounds  of  beef  from  November  9,  1953  to  June  21,  195^  as  a  price 
support  measure.    Much  of  this  beef  has  been  exported  to  Eastern  European 
nations • 

France:    Exports  of  Fresh  and  Frozen  Beef, 
January-June  195^ 


Country  of  Destination  ]  Thousand  Pomds 


U.  S.  S»  R«.«*. .•«..».••...••••. .••».:  27 ,718 

Czechoslovakia  ...o  :  ^,370 

Hungary,  ,  ,  „  „ . . . :  3*7^1 

Total  Eastern  Europe  ::  35 ,829 

« 

Italy  *:  9,332 

Netherlands  , , :  8,563 

Western  Germany.  ,,.,,„,:  3,807 

French  Union  :  2,^1^0 

Belgium-Luxembourg ,  :  1,  3^9 

Switzerland  :  271 

Others  :  805 

Total  :  62,396 


The  Meat  Fund  also  has  subsidized  exports  of  meat  made  by  private  firms, 
paying  the  difference  between  the  French  price  and  the  European  price  at  which 
exports  were  made.    In  cases  where  the  French  price  was  lower  then  the 
European  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  exporter  would  pay  the  difference 
into  the  Meat  Fund,  allowance  being  made  for  normal  profits.    Recently  some 
exports  have  been  made  without  a  subsidy  and,  in  seme  cases,  exporters  have 
made  payments  into  the  Fund.    In  general,  prices  of  lower  quality  cuts  are 
competitive,  while  the  French  price  of  "extra"  quality  beef  is  above  the 
European  price. 
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The  functions  of  the  Meat  Market  Rehabilitation  Fund  are  expected 
to  be  taken  over  in  the  near  future  by  the  Mutual  Guaranty  Fund. 

milk:  ahd  dairy  eroduction  down  in 
norway  during  first  quarter, 

Official  Norwegian  statistics  verify  the  fact  (reported  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  June  28^  195^)  that  milk  production  and  manufacture 
of  dairy  products  in  Norway  is  considerably  under  1953.    Milk:  received 
from  farmers  for  the  first  quarter  of  195^  amounted  to  512.7  million 
pounds  as  compared  537-6  million  the  year  before. 

Apparently  more  milk  is  being  consumed  in  fluid  form  or  is  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  dairy  products  since  vhile  milk  receipts 
have  dropped  k  .5  percent  the  production  of  butter  is  dovn  17  percent  ard 
the  manufactui'e  of  cheese  is  more  than  20  percent  belov  1953  iQvels. 
Just  over  6.8  million  pounds  of  vhite  cheese  vas  manufactured  during  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  as  compared  to  more  then  9.3  million  in  the  saiae 
months  in  1953;  brown  cheese  production  was  5.1  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  the  1953  3  month  total  of  7  mlllior.    Butter  production 
"totaled  only  k  .2  million  pounds  while  the  1953  figure  for  the  first  quar- 
ter was  over  5  million.    It  still  appears  that  Norway  will  have  to  import 
butter  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June 
28,  195M. 

Unofficial  reports  indicate  milk  producticai  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year  may  be  only  1  percent  under  1953;  butter  production  has  not 
increased  but  manufacture  of  cheese  may  run  above  similar  production 
figures  in  1953. 

DANISH  EXPORT 
QUOTA  ON  HAMS 

The  Danish  export  quota  on  hams  to  secondary  markets  has  been  set 
at  3-1  million  pounds  for  the  month  of  August  195^ #  according  to  a  re- 
•oent  annoimcement  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  quantity  under 
this  quota  remains  unchanged  from  that  for  the  month  of  July.    Under  the 
Danish  definition,  all  markets  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  are  classi- 
fied as  secondary  markets.    The  restrictions  on  the  export  of  hams  were 
instituted  by  the  Danish  Government  on  March  27,  195^*  so.  that  Denmark 
could  meet  delivery  schedules  for  cured  hog  sides  (bacoa)  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets j  May  3,  195^) 

The  monthly  quota  in  effect  for  the  3  months  folloving  the  issuance 
of  the  decree,  April,  May,  and  June,  was  2.1  million  pounds.  Beginning 
July  1,  the  quota  was  raised  by  50  percent  to  3.1  million  and  will  con- 
tinue, according  to  the  recent  announcement,  at  this  level  at  least 
through  Augugt  31.    The  present  quota  permits  a  level  of  ham  exports  to 
secondary  markets  comparable  to  that  achieved  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary this  year.    It  is  somewhat  above  the  monthly  volume  of  2.6  million 
to  2.9  million  pounds  which  moved  into  secondary  markets  during  the  la^ 
half  of  the  calendar  year  1953 • 
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Under  usual  conditions,  the  United  States  has  been  a  market  for  approx* 
imately    65  to  70  percent  of  the  canned  ham  exports.    Hovever,  during  the 
period  v/hen  the  monthly  exports  vere  reduced  to  2.1  million  pounds,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  United  States  received  about  90  percent  of  the  to- 
tal.   The  increased  proportion  going  to  the  United  States  during  April  to 
June  was  the  result  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  Danish  exporters 
to  retain  the  share  they  had  obtained  of  the  American  market.    Moreover,  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  agricultural  exports  has  been  of  prime  concern 
to  Governmental  circles  at  a  time  vhen  the  overall  foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  been  decreasing.    The  relatively  large  volume  of  ham  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  an  important  factor  in  strengthening  Denmark* s  posi- 
tion in  the  dollar  area. 

The  prospects  for  further  expansion  of  Danish  pork  products  into  se- 
condary markets  appear  fairly  bright.    Folloving  an  excellent  harvest  last 
season  and  high  levels  of  feedstuff s  imported  this  spring  and  summer,  the 
number  of  breeding  sovs  on  farms  May  29  increased  15  percent  over  that  of 
last  year.    The  number  of  sows  bred  for  the  first  time,  increased  from 
12if,000  to  155,000,  a  25  percent  gain.    The  rate  of  hog  slaughter  in  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year  was  approximately  ^4  percent  greater  than  the 
amual  rate  for  tie  previous  calendar  year.    This  situation  has  prompted  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  official  to  state  that  he  believed  the  restriction 
on  exports  of  ham  to  secondary  markets  would  be  lifted  about  October  2. 
This  observation  was  predicted  on  the  assumption  that  annual  export  of  ba- 
con to  England  in  the  coming  year  will  be  at  approximately  the  game  level 
as  this  year,  roughly  230,000  metric  tons. 

COLOMBIA  EM07ES 
IMPORT  BM  ON  BiGS 

The  Colombian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  again  has  agreed  to  permit  the 
importation  of  eggs,  thus  changing  a  policy  that  has  been  effective  for 
some  time,    (See  the  August  9,  195^  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets) . 
Import  duties  on  fresh  eggs  have  been  lowered. 

Colombian  importers  estimate  that  eggs  purchased  in  New  York  at  ap- 
proximately ^ik  a  case,  or  U7  cents  per  dozen  can  be  shipped  under 
refrigeration  to  Barranq.uilla  and  thence  by  air  to  Bogota  at  a  total  cost 
of  72  cents  per  dozen.    EggB  are  currently  selling  for  around  $l.Uij  and 
have  not  sold  at  retail  for  less  than  96  cents  during  the  past  year. 

The  Colombian  Government,  by  Decree  No.  222k  of  July  22,  195^,  reduced 
the  import  duty  on  fresh  eggs  from  30  centavos  per  kilo  (about  6.1  cents 
per  dozen)  plus  six  percent  ad  valorem  to  5  centavos  per  kilo  (about  1.5 
cents  per  dozen)  plus  5  percent  ad  valorem. 
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CAMDM  FLUID  MILK 
CONSUMPTION  UP 


Consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  Canada  during  the  January --May  195!;  period 
totaled  2,121  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  the  comparable 
1953  period.    The  populatioh  of  Canada  has  increased  ahout  2.5  percent  since 
1953  30  the  net  gain  in  consumption  is  about  .5  percent. 

The  largest  gain  in  sales  -was  registered  m  the  Province  of  Saskatchevar^ 

consumption  of  101.6  million  pounds  during  the  5  month  period  vas  7  percent 

over  1953  consumption.    The  only  decrease;,  registered  -was  in  Prince  Edvard 
Island . 

The  entire  gain  vas  made  in  the  sale  of  -whole  milk;  sales  of  fluid  cream 
vere  unchanged  from  the  5  mon-th  1953  period. 

Milk  production  in  Canada  currently  is  about  3 -5  percent  greater  than  a 
year  ago. 

SERIOUS  DAIRY  SURPLUS  MAY  BRING 

GOVERNMENT  ACTION  IN  TEE  AZORES 

With  Portuguese  stocks  of  Azores  butter  reported  at  more  than  11  million 
pounds  and  stocks  increasing  in  the  islands,  the  Governors  of  the  3  Districts 
of  the  Azores  have  requested  the  Central  Government  to  take  urgent  measures 
to  alleviate  the  situation.    One  measure  suggested  by  the  Governors  is  for  the 
Junte  Nacional  de  Produtes  Pecuarious,  the  Governmental  organization  control- 
ling the  production  and  manufacture  of  dairy  produce  and  livestock,  to  purch^e 
Surplus  stocks  and  make  an  adjustment  of  prices. 

The  current  situation  is  the  result  of  three  factors:  (1)  increased  pro- 
duction during  the  var,  (2)  relatively  high  ^;ar  and  post-war  prices  and  (3) 
the  intense  competition  of  margarine. 

During  the  var,  vhen  foodstuffs  vere  in  short  supply  all  over  the  rest 
of  Europe,  the  authorities  in  Portugal  recormnended  an  increase  in  production 
of  the  country.    The  slogan  "Produzir  e  Ibupar",  produce  andaave,  became 
vas  responded  to  eagerly  by  the  dairy  industry.^  In  the  Azores, 
?  '"^/^         ^^'"^  occupation,  the  conversion  of  vaste  land  -to 

ZTr^^i    t       ^as  started  and  has  increased  every  year.  •  Some  large,  modern 
dairy  plants  vere  introduced  on  the  islands  and  a  number  of  cooperative  orga- 

?he  data'frrn  "  ^'^^"^         ^  ^  '^^^  available^ 

and  of  ^ao  Tif  '  ^"^^""^  the  isl- 

-.  ^  V  f       ^^^^  production  in  1953  vas  257  percent  of  prewar;  in  1939 
8^  ■         ^  f  ^'if  tion  of  31.8  million  pounds  while  In  1953  n.o;e  ^an 

01.7  million  pounds  of  milk  was  produced. 
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In  1952,  the  latest  year  figures  are  available,  the  islands  of  the 
Azores  manufactured  k  .9  million  pounds  of  butter,  1.1  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  more  than  TOO  thousand  pounds  of  casein.  The  dairy  products 
returned  approximately  $2.5  million  in  1953. 

The  current  retail  price  of  butter  at  Ponta  Pelgada  on  Soa  Miguel 
13  leas  than       cents  per  pound. 

CUBA  EEQUiBTS  BAN  ON 
C  C  C  BUTTER 

The  Cuban  Ministry  of  State  has  requested,  through  the  American  Bn- 
bassy  at  Havana,  that  the  United  States  not  allov  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
of  Conimodity  Credit  Corporation  butter.    The  Embassy  has  been  informed 
that  the  milk  surplus  situation  in  Cuba,  which  has  been  a  net  importer  of 
dairy  products,  is  so  serious  that  exportation  of  dairy  products,  butter 
included,  vlll  be  authorized. 

The  Cuban  request  was  reported  due  to  an  offer  of  a  private  trader 
to  ship  s\irplus  United  States  butter  into  Havana  at  76  cents  per  pound, 
slightly  under  the  price  quoted  for  domestic  butter  on  the- Havana  market. 
It  was  intimated  that  delivery  of  United  States  butter  at  this  price  might 
force  Cuba  to  initiate  action  under  GATT  affecting  thereby  United  States 
exports  of  canned  milk  products.    No  sales  to  exporters,  however,  of  CCC 
butter  have  been  authorized  for  shipment  to  Cuba. 

Information  from  Cuba  indicates  that  production  of  fluid  milk  during 
July  1953  and  June  195^4  was  25  percent  above  1952-53  production.  Milk 
output  la  being  curtailed  in  the  Provinces  of  Oriente  and  Camaguey,  the 
largest  milk  producing  areas,  but  total  production  in  the  current  year  is 
expected  to  be  above  the  1953-5^  output.    Bottling  and  by-product  manufac- 
turing facilities  in  Oriente  and  Camaguey  are  unable  to  handle  the  present 
milk  supply  in  these  provinces. 

Farmers  are  paid  for  their  milk  under  a  Government  regulated  price 
which  is  currently  $2.85  psr  cwt.    Unless  producers  would  be  willing  to 
sell  their  surplus  milk  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  current  price, 
Cuban  processors  could  not  compete  in  the  world  market.  It  is  possible 
that  a  price  of  $3.57  V^^  cvt.  will  be  established  as  the  price  for  sur- 
plus milk  delivered  to  processors  by  regular  farm  suppliers;  irregular 
suppliers  would  be  paid  between  $2.0^*  to  $2.72  per  cwt. 

DANISH  TEIADE  NEGOTIATIONS  BEGUN  WI'IE  UX.:  CONCLUDED 
WITH  WEST  GEEMVNY,  AND  BEOKEN  OFF  WITH  U.S.S.P 

Negotiations  regarding  a  Danish -United  Kingdom  trade  agreement  were 
undertaken  last  week,  while  the  Danish-West  Germany  agreement  discussions 
were  concluded  and  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  broken  off. 
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The  current  talks  in  London  are  of  vital  importance  to  Danish  dairy 
farmers.    It  is  understood  that  the  Danes  vere  pressing  for  the  maximum 
price  increase  for  tutter  permitted  under  contract  terms;  this  vas  forecadb 
in  the  June  21,  195^  issue  of  JForeign  Crops  and  Markets,  noting  the  Danish 
reaction  to  the  initial  free  sale  of  "butter  at  vholesale  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Food  at  51.6  cents.    The  1953-5^  contract  price  for  Danish  butr 
ter  vas  U3.I  cents  per  pound. 

The  British  are  expected  to  demand  a  3.75  percent  decrease  in  the  con- 
tract price  and  vill  probably  point  to  the  recent  Ministry  reduction  of 
butter  to      .1  cents  per  pound  at  vholesale  as  announced  in  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  August  9,  195^;  the  fact  that  butter  has  lost  ground  to  mar- 
garine since  derationing  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  2,  195^)  vill 
be  used  by  the  U'"ici9h  as  an  argument  for  a  price  reduction.    If  the  nego- 
tiators see  no  p.^pglbility  of  concluding  an  agreement  at  this  time,  the  pre- 
sent price  arx-Rngement  vill  probably  be  alloved  to  continue  in  effect  untjl 
an  agreement  is  reached  or  until  October  1,  the  expiration  date  of  the 
current  agreement. 

Just  before  the  contract  meetings  the  Danes  had  set  the  August  export 
quota  for  hams  to  secondary  markets  at  3-1  million  pounds,  the  same  amount 
as  had  been  permitted  to  be  sold  outside  the  British  market  in  July;  these 
export  restrictions  had  been  undertaken  in  March  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
meet  delivery  schedules  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Hovever,  as  the  negotiators 
met,  they  vere  confronted  vith  a  British  Ministry  of  Food  request  of  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  veekly  Danish  bacon  deliveries.  While  the  British  are  con- 
tending the  move  vas  dictated  by  a  lack  of  storage  space  it  is  thought  the 
reduction  vas  a  strategic  move  prior  to  trade  negotiations. 

The  semi-annual  trade  discussions  betveen  Denmark  and  West  Germany 
vere  concluded  vith  agreement  reached  on  many  minor  matters.    Hovever,  li- 
ttle progress  vas  made  in  Danish  demands  for  a  reduction  of  the  high  Germai 
tariff  duties  on  agricultural  products.    The  Danes  are  reported  to  feel  that 
the  duties  are  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  their  large  net  imports  frcm 
West  Germany  and  their  groving  debit  account  in  the  European  Payments  Union. 

The  breakoff  in  the  Danish-Russian  negotiations  stems  from  the  refusal 
vhich  vas  reported  in  the  dally  press  of  Denmark  to  Include  tvo  tankers  in 
the  agreement;  Denmark  contended  its  agreement  vith  other  MTO  countries 
precluded  this.    The  Russians  Implied  that  if  the  Danes  vould  agree  to  sup- 
ply the  tankers  an  agreement  might  be  signed  for  a  12 -month  period  vhich 
vould  more  than  double  the  exchanges  of  goods  planned  under  the  present  a- 
greement.    The  Danish  press,  vith  the  sole  exception  of  the  Communist  nevs- 
paper.  Land  og  Folk,  continues  to  give  full  support  to  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment's action.  ..>■, 

Conclusion  of  a  contract  through  the  Danish  Agricultural  Ministry 
for  the  delivery  of  an  unspecified  amount  of  vheat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
set  off  press  conjectures  that  trade  betveen  the  tvo  countries  vas  pos- 
sible despite  the  absence  of  an  agreement.    Hovever,  it  is  believed  the 
vheat  is  under  the  terms  of  the  1953  agreement  vhich  called  for  delivery 
of  50,000  tons,  only  a  small  part  of  vhich  has  been  used. 
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IWDIM  COTTON  CROP 
RECEIVES  GOOD  START 

Planting  of  the  195^-55  Indian  cotton  crop  has  nearly  "been  completed 
and  the  consensus  of  trade  sources  is  that  it  has  had  a  favorable  start, 
according  to  a  report  from  V.  Krishnamurthy,  American  Consulate  General, 
Bombay.    The  southwest  monsoon  began  in  the  first  veek  of  June  and  satis- 
factory {proving  conditions  have  prevailed  to  date  in  practically  all  major 
cotton  growing  areas.    The  acreage  goal  for  195^-55  vas  set  at  17.5  million 
acres,  or  slightly  higher  than  the  17.I  million  acres  reported  for  1953-5^ 
and  16.0  million  for  1952-53- 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  India  during  the  month  of  April  195^ 
(the  latest  month  for  which  consumption  data  are  available)  amounted  to 
3lU,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross)  compared  with  305,000  in  March  I95U  and 
292,000  in  April  1953.    Consumption  for  the  August-April  1953-5^  period 
totaled  2,798,000  bales  which  is  3  percent  above  the  2,713,000  consumed 
during  a  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.    Consumption  for  the  current 
year  through  April,  with  comparable  1952-53  figures  in  parentheses,  was 
as  follows:  85  (80)  percent  Indian  cotton;  2  (11)  percent  United  States; 
6  (k)  percent  Egyptian;  and  7  (5)  percent  other  foreign  growths.  Con- 
sumption by  cottage  industries  (not  included  above)  is  usually  estimated 
at  220^000  bales  annually. 

Imports  of  cotton  during  August-June  1953-5^  totaled  U2l|,000  bales 
compared  with  i»97,000  during  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.    The  principal 
sources,  with  comparable  1952-53  figures  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows: 
Egypt  190,000  (181,000);  United  States  98,000  (77,000);  British  East  Africa 
95,000  (183,000);  and  Anglo -JSfeypti an  Sudan  140,000  (50,000). 

Exports  of  cotton  during  August- June  1953-5^  totaled  86,000  bales 
compared  with  286,000  a  year  ago.    The  principal  destinations  were  Japan 
kk,000  bales.  United  Kingdom  12,000,  United  States  10,000,  and  the 
Netherlands  7,000.    The  reduction  in  exports  is  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment's limitation  of  export  quotas. 

Mill  stocks  as  of  April  30,  195^,  totaled  1,187,000  bales  (86  percent 
Indian  cotton,  7  percent  Egyptian,  3  percent  United  States,  and  k  percent 
other  foreign  growths) .    It  is  estimated  that  these  stocks  are  adequate  for 
nearly  k  months'  mill  requirements  at  the  current  rate  of  consumption. 

INDIA  INCREASES  CASTOR 
OIL  EXPORT  QUOTA 

The  Government  of  India  on  June  25  released  an  additional  export  quota 
for  castor  oil  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  actual  eblpnents  made  by  exporters 
during  1953,  subject  to  a  maximum  allotment  totaling  UOO  long  tons  (Uk8  short 
tons)  for  any  one  shipper.    The  additional  ^4 00 -ton  quota  will  be  valid  for 
export  shipment  up  to  the  end  of  October,    Although  the  annoucement  has  been 
generally  welcomed  in  trade  circles,  some  of  the  larger  shippers  do  not  favcr 
the  iJOO-ton  limitation  as  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  larger  addi- 
tional export  quota  on  the  basis  of  an  allocation  of  50  percent  of  their 
shipments. 
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Castor  oil  export  allotments  for  the  S'-month  period  ending  July  31^  195^, 
were  authorized  on  the  'basis  of  one-fourth  of  the  shipments  during  calendar 
year  1953.    Prior  to  that  a  ceiling  Qf '■  6,000  Icng  tons  had  "been  placed  on  ex- 
ports for  the  ^4  months  ending  April  30..   (See  Foreign Crops  and  Markets,  May 
2h,  195^.)  ""-  . 

GOLD  COAST  EROMOTES 
SHEA  BUTTJE  CUTHJT 

The  Gold  Coast  soon  may  "be  producing  shea  tuttsr  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  export  if  presently  authorized. ,experimentR  prove  successful,  accor- 
ding to  information  available  to  the- Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  While 
experiments  on  the  processing  and  refining  of  shea  nut  hutter  already  have 
"been  completed,  the  Gold  Coast  Agricultural  Produce  Marketing  Board  has  au- 
thorized a  sum  of  L25,000  ($70,000)  for  further  research  to  determine  -whet- 
her a  marketable  product  can  be  produced  on  a  commercial  basis.    One  of  the 
current  problems  is  the  elimination  of  lanpleasant  odor  and  taste,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  impairing  storage  quality. 

The  Board  also  approved  the  sum  of  L^^OOO  ($l4,000)  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  improve  the  quality  of  palm  oil  and  kernels.    The  money  will  "be 
used,  in  part,  to  purchase  palm  oil  presses  and  palm  kernel  cracking  machines 
to  supply  farmers  on  easy  hire-purchase  terms. 

NORWAY'S  195i»  OILSEED  IMPORT 
NEEDS  NEAR  100,000  TOWS 

Norvjay's  import  requirements  of  oilseeds  for  195^  a^©  estimated  at  around 
100,000  short  tons,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Oslo.     Of  the  total, 
about  ^0  percent  may  be  expected  to  consist  of  copra  from  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Portuguese  Africa.    Almost  all  of  the  import  requirements  of 
flaxseed  of  around  22,000  tons  (786,000  bushels)  vill  come  from  the  United 
States,  according  to  importers,  provided  that  flaxseed  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  export  under  the  United  States  agricultural  surplus  program  (Public 
Lav  hQO). 

Regarding  soybeans,  importers  state  that  because  of  favorable  prices 
and  trade  agreements  more  soybeans  are  nov  being  taken  from  Manchuria  and 
correspondingly  less  from  thS' United  States.    Thus,  in  1953  only  86  percent 
of  the  total  soybean  imports  of  2^1,5^5  tons  came  from  the  United  States, 
compared  with  92  percent  in  1952,  while  only  06  percent  of  the  January -April 
195^  imports  of  8,13^1  tons  came  from  the  United  States.    The  total  195^4  im- 
port requirement  of  soybeans  is  estimated  at  2k ,2^0  tons  (8o8,000  bushels) . 

Possibly  1,650  tons  of  olive  oil  will  be  imported  from  Spain  during 
195^ ^  as  that  quantity  is  specified  in  the  current  Spanish-Norwegian  bila- 
teral trade  agreement. 
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Imports  of  all  oilseeds  in  1953  totaled  97,1+70  tons,  compared  with 
9'}jks8  tons  in  I952  and  111 , U7I  tons  in  I95I.    January-April  195^  oilseed 
imports  amounted  to  31,269  tons.    Oleaginous  materials  imported  in  1953  i^^- 
cluded  copra — ^40,^68  tons,  flaxseed— 18,783,  soybeans— 2U,5i+5,  peanuts— 
12,051,  and  palm  kernels— 1,620  tons.    Imports  of  fats  and  oils  increased  from 
II5U19    tons  during  1952  to  27,995  "tons  in  1953,  mainly  because  of  the  im- 
portation of  12,036  tons  of  crude  whale  oil  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Norway  exported  more  fats  and  oils  in  1953  than  in  1952,  or  272,292 
9jid  251,8^46  tons,  respectively,  but  the  total  value 'of  the  1953  exports 
(about  tfc  S,  $55,700,000,  eq.uivalent)  decreased  by  10  percent.    This  was 
due  to  a  larger  percentage  of  whale  oil  in  the  total  and  to  a  decline  in 
some  export  prices  during  the  period. 


Table  1  -  NORWAY:    Exports  of  fats  and  oils, 
1953  with  comparison 

(short  tons) 


Ccramodity 

'     1952  ; 

1953  1/ 

Sperm  and  bottlenose  oil,  crude. »...«: 

Marine  liver  oils o..,-.o...c«,.,,»..^' 

Polymerized  and  refined  marine  oils»,' 

:  8,820 

1,257  : 
13,729  : 
5,968  : 

:       23,853  • 

29.66U  ■ 

58,196  • 
:  i+63 
:         ii-,211  • 
:            208  ■ 
:  2,195 
:  5,329 
:  6,793 

5,980 
10,325 
6,312 

3,653 
18,71+2 

11,173 
71,990 
:  119 
5,325 
2,5^+5 
5,689 
:  2,371 
6,555 

Other  fats  and  oils ,a.»«..o...o..«»«- 

¥hale  oil,  crude,  exported  directly 

_  '-f—     •    -  r-     -   -                                                        ■  — 

160,686 
:  91*160 

:  150,779 
:  121,513 

:  251,8^16 

:  272,292 

1/  Preliminary 


Source:    American  Embassy,  Oslo. 

■"    The  relatively  successful  195^+  whaling  season  and  the  record  herring 
catch  in  the  spring  of  this  year  have  resiilted  in  a  high  level  of  production 
of  whale  and  herring  oil  in  195^+"    Production  of  fish  liver  oil,  however^ 
remains  depressed  chiefly  because  of  another  unususilly  poor  codfish  catch 
this  year.  , 
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.    The  generally  poor  outcome  of  the  1953  whaling  and  fishing,  seasons 
resulted  in  production  of  marine  oils  being  less  in  1953  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.    Seal  oil  production  in  1953  is  estimated  unofficially  at  3,100 
tons  against  5>2CX)  tons  in  1952.    Butter  production  last  year,  estimated  at 
20,500  tons,  was  some  2,800  tons  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Pro- 
duction of  tallow  and  l^d  in  Norway  during  1953  was  reportedly  around  5,900 
and  55  tons,  respectively. 

The  Norwegian  vegetable  oil  Industry  produced  entirely  from  imported 
oilseeds  about  k2,k00  ton^  of  vegetable  oils  in  1953.    The  breakdown  of  the 
total, production  was  ajjproxlmately  as  follows:    Peanut  oil— 5,1+00  tons; 
coconut  oil— 26,000;  palm  kernel  011—750;  soybean  oil— 3,850;  and  linseed 
oil— 6,1+00  tons. 

■<f" j-,.         Table  2  -  NORWAY:    Production  of  marine  oils,  by  kind, 
;i  >  forecast  I95I+  with  comparisons 

(1,000  short  tons) 


C  cmmodity 


Whale  oil: 

Antarctic  

South  Georgia.. 

Norway  

Total  

Sperm  oil: 

Antarctic  : 

South  Georgia.. 


Total  

Herring  oil  

Fish  liver  oils. . 
Grand  total  6/..: 


!  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953  1/ 

;  1951+  2/ 

171+-7 
9.5 

2:1 

'',  181.1+ 

:  8.8 
:  2.3 

138.2 

:  8.1 
:  1.9 

:  173.1+ 
:  11.1+ 

3/ 

186.3: 

192.5: 

li+8.2: 

186.8 

23.6; 
.6: 

1+/  1+.1+: 

21.7: 
.3: 
.5: 

5.1: 
.1+: 
.U: 

5.8 
.7 

3/ 

28.6; 

22.5: 

5.9: 

7.0 

88.2: 

35.3: 
338. l+: 

8I+.9: 
30.7: 
330.6: 

63.9; 
22.0: 
2U0.O: 

5/  112.1+ 
7/  326.2, 

3,670  tons  of  sperm  oil  from  whales  caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 
5/  This  revises  the  earlier  production  estimate  of  100,000  tons 
reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August  2,  I95I+,  page 
128.    6/  Does  not  include  production  of  seal  oil.    7/  Includes 
estimates  of  production  where  specific  data  are  not  yet  available. 

Source:    American  Embassy,  Oslo. 

An  estimated  115,300  tons  (gross  weight)  of  fats  and  oils  was  consumed 
in  Norway  in  I953;  the  supplies  went  chiefly  to  the  margarine  industry  which 
produces  mainly  for  domestic  consumption. 

At  the  end  of  1953  stocks  of  all  fats  and  oils  (gross  weight)  were 
73,360  tons,  or  less  than  two- thirds  of  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
A  reduction  in  stocks  occurred  in  almost  each  of  the  various  items. 
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To  maintain  controlled  retail  prices,  chiefly  on  margarine,  the  Norve- 
gian  GoYernment  subsidizes  heavily  the  production  of  fats  and  oils  for 
Norvfegian  consumption.    In  fiscal  year  1952-53  subsidies  in  the  amount  of 
^1.9  million  kroner  ($5,866,000)  -were  paid  out  on  ra\*  materials  used  for  the 
fats  and  oils  processing  industry.    Inland  transportation  of  rav  materials 
for  the  margarine  industry  -was  also  subsidized. 

Xh^ring  the  last  U  years  Korv?ogian  experimental  farms  have  carried  out 
small- scale  experiments  in  growing  oilseeds.    The  results  from  the  produc- 
'  tion  have  been  encouraging,  -with  yields  up  to  2,675  pounds  per  acre,  but, 
so  far,  the  oilseeds  have  been  unable  to  compete  vlth  imported  oilseeds  in 
q.uality  and  price.    The  experiments,  -which  are  supported  by  the  vegetable 
oil  industry,  will  continue  for  one  more  year  and  a  final  report  on  the  re- 
sults v/iU  then  be  published.    In  view  of  Norway's  needs  for  agricultural 
products,  particularly  bread  and  feed  grains,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
production  of  oilseeds  "will  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  grain  production, 
unless  oilseeds  can  be  produced  at  prices  at  or  belov  the  levels  of  -world 
market  prices. 

INDONESIANS  5-YEAE  AGRICULTURAL 

PLAN  INCIUDJS  OILSEED  EROHJCTION  GOALS  -  ' ■ 

Indonesia's  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  announced  its  goals  for  the  nev 
•5-y©aJ^  Agricultural  Plan,  developed  during  a  conference  held  in  May  195^  > 
reports  H.  V.  GBib,  until  recently  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Elmbassy, 
Djakarta,  l/  The  production  objectives  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  realized  by 
1959  include  soybeans- -1,750, 000  metric  tons  (1,929,000  short  tons),  peanuts 
--1,000,000  tons  (1,102,000),  palm  oil --2 15,000.  .tons  (237,000),  and  copra— 
920,000  tons  (l,Olit,000  tons). 

Latest  estimates  available  regarding  total  production  of  soybeans  and 
peanuts  are  for  1952  when  about  310,000  and  i403,.000  short  tons,  respectively, 
were  produced.    Estate  production  of  palm  oil  in  1953  has  been  estimated  at 
177,000  short  tons. 

U.S.  GIVM  SHARE  IN  GERMAN  IMPORT  ALLOCATIONS 

FOR  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  r  " 

The  recently  published  official  announcement  for  imports  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  into  Western  Germany  for  the  fiscal  year  195^-55;  as  repor- 
ted by  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner,  includes  an  appreciable  amount  for  seeds 
from  the  United  States.    Initial- impojrts  valued  at  $120,000  have  been  author- 
zed.    This  is  the  first  such  allocation  for  procurement  from  the  United 
States.    Normally  Germany  imports  most  of  the  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
from  European  sources.  "  ' 

1/  Mr.  Geib  is  now  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Einbassy,  Manila,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 
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German  seed  imports  are  controlled  by  licensing,  and  imports  from  dollar 
countries  are  paid  for  vith  dollars  specif ically' released  from  -export  7 
Gamines.    In  the  past  there  iiave  "been  some  importations  from  dollar  sources 
•via  third  countries. 

June  30  stocks  of  field  and  vegetable  seeds  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture^ vere  too  small  to  -warrant  a  statistical  report. 
In  contrast  to  prevar  years  when  the  stocks  in  the  wholesale  channels  were 
usually  equivalent  to  a  year's  supply,  the  only  supplies  available  this 
year  were  in  the  hands  of  retailers. 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FORKEGN  COUNTRIES 

Argentina  Disposes  of  Agricultural  Surpluses  —  Argentina  is  the  only  major 
agricultural  exporting  country  that  will  not  he  forced  to  carry  large  surpluses 
of  products  into  the  next  marketing  year. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  195^  Argentina  had  a  sharp  change  in  its  export 
■prospects  and  it  now  appears  that  the  current  marketing  year  will  leave  smal- 
ler stocks  of  many  agricultural  products  than  were  on  hand  a  year  ago . 
Uncommitted  wheat  supplies  have  "been  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  lAEI,  state 
trading  agency,  has  -stopped  offering  wheat  for  sale^  at  least  for  the  present . 
The  new  agreement  with  Brazil,  shipments  under  other  bilateral  agreements, 
and  speculative  purchase  of  over  I5  million  bushels  of  wheat  by  a  small  group 
of  commercial  houses  greatly  reduced  supplies.    Other  grains  were  also  removed 
from  sale  and  only  corn  sales  are  expected  to  be  opened  again. 

Exports  of  cotton  were  high  and  are  expected  to  reach  50  percent  more  than 
during  the  previous  season  when  92  thousand  bales  were  exported.    Wool  ship- 
ments are  below  a  year  ago  but  1952-53  shipments  included  not  only  the 
production  of  that  season  but  also  the  bulk  of  the  1951-52  clip  which  was 
held  until  suspension  of  an  8-percent  sales  tax  that  was  later  reimposed. 

Outlook  for  Argentine  Agricultural  Production  Improves  —  The  Argentine  Go- 
vernment considers  present  crop  and  pasture  conditions  exceptionally  good. 
Fall  and  winter  rains  in  all  zones  have  brought  soil  conditions  completely 
■  back  from  the  unfavorable  condition  which  existed  during  and  after  the  1950 
and  1951  droughts. 

The  Government  is  urging  increased  plantings  of  sunf lowerseed  and  flaxseed 
and  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  in- 
creased wheat  sowings.    This  may  mean  larger  surpluses  than  for  1953-5^  when 
yields  were  considered  good  but  did  not  reach  the  excellent  yields  of  the 
previous  year. 

'  Nicaragua's  Food  Processing  Industries  Expand  Output    —  Nicaragua  substan- 
tially increased  its  production  of  processed  agricultural  products  during 
1953.    The  greatest  increase  in  output  occurred  in  pasteurized  milk,  where  the 
1953  figure  of  1,281,021  gallons  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Pro- 
duction of  edible  oils  increased  by  I67  percent,  refined  sugar  by  10  percent, 
and  beer  by  llH  percent. 
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Nicaragua  -was  a  market  for  $2.1  million  of  United  States  agricultural  products 
in  1953  compared  with  $2.0  in  1952.    The  principal  Item  exported  was  wheat 
and  flour,  valued  in  1953  at  $733,000  as  compared  vith  $689,000  in  1952.  U.S. 
lard  and  tobacco  exports  to  Nicaragua  also  increased  in  1953  above  1952,  but 
U.S.  exports  of  dairy  products  and  edible  vegetable  oils  declined,  probably 
because  of  competition  from  expanded  domestic  industry. 

Mexico  Plans  Crop  Insurance  ~  The  Mexican  Government  has  asked  several 
insurance  companies  to  prepare  detailed  plans  to  institute  crop  insurance  for 
Mexican  farmers.    A  Commission  has  been  \Jorking  on  the  matter  since  January 
of  this  year.    Until  nov  the  only  crop  insurance  available  in  Mexico  has  been 
against  hail.    No  insuranceis  available  against  such  hazards  as  drought,  flood, 
and  insect  infestation.    Some  livestock  insiirance  -was  issued  several  years  ago, 
but  the  premium  rate  -was  so  high  that  the  demand  declined  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  insurance  "was  discontinued. 

Present  plans  are  to  have  the  new  insurance  coverage  operating  for  crops 
next  winter.    The  basic  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  increase  the  willingness 
of  private  banks,  Insurance  companies,  and  other  lenders  to  advance  credit 
by  providing  some  insurance  against  crop  failure.    Crop  insurance  will  also 
be  a  means  of  expanding  technical  assistance  to  farmers.    Under  present  plans 
the  farmer  would  have  to  agree  to  follow  certain  Improved  farming  practices 
before  insurance  and  loans  would  be  granted. 

Swedish  Dollar  Import  Level  Unchanged  — •  The  Swedish  dollar  import  plan  for 
the  second  half  of  1954  has  been  set  at  about  $80  million,  unchanged  from 
the  first  half  of  the  year.    Swedish  imports  fropi  the  dollar  area  are,  howe-^er 
below  the  level  of  1953,  due  in  part  to  smaller  dollar  exports.  Furthermore, 
Sweden  is  stated  to  be  conserving  hard  currency  against  the  possible  introdu;  - 
tion  of  currency  convertibility. 

Ceylon  Bevises  Customs  Schedule  —  The  Ceylon  Government  has  announced  a 
number  of  downward  revisions  in  its  import  duty  schedule  effective  August  9, 
195^1.    Dairy  equipment  and  poultry  farming  apparatus  are  now  on  the  duty- 
free list.    Prior  to  this  revision  the  non-preferential  duty  on  these  two 
classes  of  imports  were  12^  and  10  percent  ad  valorem,  respectively.    The  pre- 
ferential duty  was  2^  and  10  percent.    The  duty  on  fertilizers  for  paddy 
cultivation  was  reduced  from    7i  to  54  percent.    No  preferential  duty  conces- 
sions have  been  made  for  this  item.    Other  items  on  which  import  duty  reduc- 
tions were  made  include  engines  for  fishing  craft,  sports  goods,  dyes,  radio  ; 
parts  and  certain  items  of  industrial  machinery. 

With  regard  to  export  duties,  two  changes  were  made.    The  duty  on^pepper 
was  reduced  from  the  equivalent  of  3li  U.S.  cents  per  pound  to  10?  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  duty  on  cocoa  was  increased  from  5?  U.S.  cents  to  IO2  cents  per 
pound*  •  ■  ■ 
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SMALLER  WORLD  WHEAT 

PRODUCTION  EXPECTED— (Continued  from  Page  162 ) 

A  substantial  increase  over  last  year's  poor  harvest  in  Spain  does 
much  to  offset  declines  in  a  number  of  the  other  countries.    Reports  on 
conditions  in  central  and  eastern  European  countries  indicate  that  the 
crop  there  may  be  somewhat  less  than  in  1953 • 

The  outlook  for  Asia  is  favorable,  with  larger  outturns  than  in  1953 
reported  for  all  important  wheat  producing  countries  except  Turkey.  The 
crop  in  that  country  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  the 
record  1953  harvest,  mainly  because  of  drought. 

Conditions  in  Africa  have  been  favorable,  and  the  total  production 
in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  of  that  continent  is  estimated  to  be 
above  that  of  1953*    Little  information  is  yet  available  on  the  situation 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Africa's  only  important  producer  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  major  wheat  producers  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Argentina  and 
Australia  are  Just  entering  into  their  growing  period,  and  conditions 
between  now  and  the  end  of  November  will  largely  determine  the  crop 
outturn.    Conditions  in  Argentina  have  been  generally  favorable  for 
seeding,  and  early-sown  grains  were  developing  well  in  mid-July.  No 
estimate  of  the  acreage  sown  is  yet  available,  but  reports  speak  of  some 
shift  from  wheat  to  flaxseed,  sunflower,  and  pasture.    Conditions  in 
Australia  have  been  variable,  with  excessive  rains  in  seme  areas  and 
deficient  rainfall  in  others.    In  general,  however,  conditions  seemed 
fairly  favorable  at  latest  report. 
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